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Student Protest Movement 
Taking Permanent Form 





SOUTHERN NEGRO YOUTH, through the Student ee Co- 
wdinating Committee, spoke for itself at 1960 political conventions 


ind produced a profound impact on both party platforms. 


Two of 


he spokesmen, Marion Barry, Jr. (in dark glasses) and Bernard Lee 

carrying brief case) are given send-off by Atlanta youth leaders, 

ind by SNCC Office Secretary Jane Stembridge (right of Barry) and 
Miss Ella Baker (right). 


(By Staff Correspondent) 


ATLANTA, Ga.—On the wall 
f a tiny office on Auburn Avenue 
n this city, there’s a large map of 
the Southeastern United States. 

On it are 87 green pins and 60 
red pins. The green ones mark 
cities where some public facilities 
have integrated since February; 
the red ones designate areas 
where students are protesting but 
there has been no break-through. 

This office, one of the busiest 
spots in the South today, is head- 
quarters of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC). This is the group that 
has taken on the herculean task 
of coordinating student integra- 
tion activities in those 147 South- 
ern areas marked on the map. 

The existence of this commit- 
tee—plus the industry, enthus- 
iasm, and obvious dedication of 
the young people working with 
jii—piuvides the answer to sccp- 
tics who saw last spring’s student 
upsurge as a temporary phenome- 
non. 

The student movement is a go- 
ing concern and a _ permanent 
force in the South. Following its 

(Continued on Page 4) 





You Can Help 

Up till now, the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee has operated on a shoe- 
string, plus the spirit and de- 
termination of its members, 
because many people who want 
to help the student movement 
have not known how to do so. 
Funds are urgently needed, 
and whether you are Southern 
or Northern, 19 or 90, you can 
contribute. Address: 197, Au- 
burn Ave., N.E., Atlanta 3, 
Georgia. 











Ministers Dety Witeh Hunt 


A white Birmingham minister has joined the 
honor roll of Southern religious leaders who ri:k 
jail in defiance of segregationist witch hunts. 


The Rev. Robert Hughes, executive director of 
the Alabama Council on Human Relations, spent 


Labor Day weekend in jail. 


He was held in cca- 


tempt because he refused to give a Bessemer, Alaz., 
grand jury records of his organization and names 


of its supporters. 


; 


The grand jury was supposedly investigating a 


New York Times article on Bessemer race rela- 
tions by Harrison Salisbury, who was indicted for 
When the jury 
found that Mr. Hughes could not 
be frightened by jail, it withdrew | 
its demand for Alabama Council 


criminal libel. 


records, and he was released. 


Meantime, two other religious 
leaders, the Rev. Edward T. Gra- 
ham and the Rev. Theodore R. 
Gibson, of Miami, Fla., stood firm 
in their refusal to let a Florida 


legislative committee check 
NAACP membership lists. They 
were sentenced to six months in 
prison and fined $1,200 each. 


Mr. Gibson is president of the 


Miami NAACP; Mr. Graham is 


past president. The committee 
said it wanted to check the lists 
in a search for communists. The 
ministers called this “potwash” 
and said the real purpose was to 





ye | 


Mr. Graham 





Tallahassee. 


sit-ins. 


Mr. Gibson 


destroy the organization. They based their refusal 
on the First Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 
(See December, 1959, Patriot.) 

Their sentencing took place in Circuit Court at 
Mr. Graham said he considered it 
“somewhat of an honor because children had gone 
into this very jail” for asserting their rights. He 
was referring to students who served sentences for 


Start of the ministers’ sentences was delayed 
temporarily while they appeal. 
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Write Collins 


Protests against the attacks 
on the Florida NAACP leaders 
should be sent to Governor Le- 
roy Collins, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Urge him to use his influence 
to stop the witch hunt against 
integrationists. 














School Roundup 





Delay Shows Need for Federal Law 


(By the SCEF Staff) 

NEW ORLEANS, La.—Events 
here and elsewhere this fall prove 
again the need for strong Federal 
laws to enforce Supreme Court 
decisions against school segrega- 
tion. 

First - grade ijtegration in 
New Orleans is now supposed 
to begin November 14. This city 
may thus be the first in the 
Deep South (Ala., Ga., La., 
Miss., and S. C.) to face a 
showdown on the issue. 

It has been a long time coming. 
Negro children here filed their 
initial desegregation suit in Sep- 
tember, 1952. In the 8 years since, 
the Legislature passed a “segre- 
gation package” every two years; 
as fast as the courts threw out 
one law, another was passed. At- 
torney General Gremillion called 
this Louisiana’s “secret weapon 
of legislate and litigate.” 

The most recent of these was 
one under which the Governor had 
planned to close the schools this 
fall. And there is still talk of fur- 
ther legislation before November. 

(SCEF helped organize protests 
to the Governor against possible 
school closing. A chronological 





Review of The Month 


School integration moved at a snail’s pace (see story this page), 


but victories over 


lunch-counter 


segregation continued to mount. 


CORE issued a list of 86 cities in 10 Southern and Border states where 


counters have been integrated since February 1. 


About 50 of these 


were without demonstrations, although obviously as a result of dem- 


onstrations elsewhere. 


This progress produced a reaction in the form of new atrocities 
against white and Negro integrationists. Some of the most shocking 
of these are reported on pages 2, 3, and 4. 

Removal of 23,000 children, mostly Negroes, from the welfare 
rolls in Louisiana was termed spite legislation by Negro leaders. 
They said it was retaliation for civil rights efforts in that state. The 
Urban League organized a nationwide relief campaign and got sup- 


port from overseas. 


Demands by civil rights forces for Federal action in West Ten- 
nessee brought a Justice Department suit against 27 white citizens 
and two banks in Haywood County. The suit charges violation of the 
1957 Civil Rights Act by economic pressure on Negro voters. A 
Federal judge in Georgia enjoined discrimination by vote registrars 
in Terrell County. The registrars later agreed to comply. 

And civil rights forces in a number of areas, moving on from 
lunch counter victories, turned their attention to campaigns for better 


job opportunities. 


<a 





summary of the 8 years of liti- 
gation may be obtained by send- 
ing a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope to SCEF, 822 Perdido St., 
New Orleans 12, La.) 

Whatever happens in Novem- 
ber, the New Orleans school case 
teaches one basic lesson: 

There must be civil rights 
legislation to give the Justice 
Department authority to initi- 
ate and prosecute suits where 


local authorities defy or ignore 

Supreme Court rulings. 

It is intolerable that individ- 
uals or a few private organiza- 
tions should ‘.ave to assume the 
heavy burd«.1 of policing the 
law of the ‘iand over a long 
period. € 

Meantime, outside the Deep 
South, the continuing pattern of 
token integration made a mock- 
ery of the great promise of the 
1954 decision. 

At first glance, the 1960 sta- 
tistics look encouraging — there 
was no violence anywhere, and 
16 additional communities started 
integration. 

But five of the 16 were in the 
border areas of Oklahoma, Del- 
aware, and West Texas, and in 
one other (Knox County, Tenn.) 
no Negroes actually enrolled. 
In the other ten, this was the 
picture: 

North Carolina, which pioneer- 
ed the token-integration tech- 


nique, added two communities to 
its integrated column, making a 
total of 9. Raleigh, the state 
capital, enrolled one Negro child 
in a white school; relatively lib- 
eral Chapel Hill enrolled three 
first-graders. 

At Dellarway School near Pine 
Bluff, Ark., one Negro six-year- 
old was accepted. School offi- 
cials openly said this was an ef- 
fort to keep the pupil placement 
law from being declared unconsti- 
tutional. 

In Virginia, there was a little 
progress. Some of the six pre- 
viously integrated communities 
slightly increased the number of 
Negroes in mixed schools, and 
five new ones — Richmond, Ro- 
anoke, Galax, and Fairfax and 
Pulaski Counties— began some 
integration. 

The Richmond step was im- 
portant because of the symbolic 
significance of that city, which 

(Continued on Page 2) 





A Southern Profile 





Gomillion Has Faith 


(By Staff Correspondent) 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, Ala. 
— The life of Dr. Charles Goode 
Gomillion is testimony to his be- 
lief in the value of education. 


Born and reared in poverty, he 
was 59 years old before he was 
able to complete his own educa- 
tion by getting a Ph.D. last year. 


The same persistence has mark- 
ed his efforts to inform people 
so that they may work intelli- 
gently to gain freedom and digni- 
ty. As a result, he has become 
internationally known as a leader 
of Negroes in Macon County, Ala- 
bama, in their long struggle to 
win their rights. 


Macon County is the site of 
Tuskegee Institute, where Dr. Go- 
million is chairman of the division 
of social sciences. He is also pres- 
ident of the Tuskegee Civic Asso- 
ciation, a leader in the NAACP, 
and a member of the board of the 


Charles G. Gomillion 


Southern Conference Educational 
Fund. 

Dr. Gomillion’s lifelong devo- 
tion to education began in his 
boyhood, when he had to obtain 
knowledge against the greatest 
odds. Although his father could 
neither read nor write and his 
mother went only to the third 





In People 


grade, they encouraged their chil- 
dren to have inquiring minds and 
to study. 

“Our parents never told us to 
shut up when we were asking 
questions,” Dr. Gomillion recalls. 
“They encouraged us to ask ques- 
tions. To my mother, every ques- 
tion was important. She never 
told me not to ask, and if she 
didn’t know the answer she was 
honest enough to admit it.” 

With this kind of incentive, 
Charles Gomillion applied himself 
diligently during the few months 
he was able to attend grade 
school in Johnston, S. C., where 
he was born and reared. 

“My total formal schooling in 
the years between 1907 and 1914 
was about 26 months,” Dr. Gomil- 
lion said. However, his passion 
for learning led him to read “ev- 
erything I could get my hands 
on. I was too poor to buy books, 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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THE GREAT QUOTATIONS, 
Compiled by GEoRGE SELDEs, 
with an introduction by J. Don- 
ald Adams; Lyle Stuart, 225 
Lafayette St., New York 12, 
N. Y. 893 pp., $15. 


Recently, while visiting in New 
York, I received a letter from 
Anne Braden, asking if I could 
verify the source of a quotation 
she planned to use in The South- 
ern Patriot. The quotation fol- 
lows: 

“There is one thing stronger 
than all the armies in the 
world; and that is an idea 
whose time has come” 

Anne said the quote had been 
attributed to Victor Hugo, but 
the Louisville Public Library 
had been unable to confirm the 
author. 

I called the reference librarian 
at the New York Public Library. 
Later he called back in a beaten 
tone to confess that he had con- 
sulted seven books of quotations 
without success. 

I then telephoned a few of my 
more erudite friends, but got no- 
where. 

Returning home to the bayou 
country, I chanced upon an an- 
nouncement of George Seldes’ 
new book, “The Great Quota- 
tations.” I decided to make one 
more effort. I wrote to George. 
Within a few days came the 
prompt reply, “Yes, Victor Hugo 
wrote it,” and the quotation 
could be found on page 336 of his 
book. (All reference librarians, 
please note.) 


As my experience indicates, 
other books of quotations have 
deleted or censored many of the 
world’s greatest and most provo- 
cative ideas because they are con- 
troversial. 

Mr. Seldes spent 30 years re- 
searching and compiling this 
book. Truly it is a monumental 
volume, bringing together in one 
book so much of the distilled wis- 
dom of the world’s greatest 
minds. 


—JAMES A. DOMBROWSKI 


Human Relations 
itesouree Book 


RESOURCE HANDBOOK IN 
HUMAN RELATIONS, Pub- 
lished by and available from 
The Council on Human Rela- 
tions, 281 The Arcade, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio, $1.15. 


This attractively designed 75- 
page book is a real find for edu- 
cators, religious leaders, and or- 
ganizations—for everyone con- 
cerned with planning any type of 
educational program in the field 
of human relations. It lists a 
wide variety of material and tells 
you where to obtain it. 

Included are books (arranged 
by age groups), films, pamphlets 
and periodicals, and also material 
related to human relations in the 
fields of dance, drama, music, and 
poetry. It also provides informa- 
tion on various workshops and 
other educational programs avail- 
able to human relations workers. 


Useful Studies Published 


Racial Crisis and The Press, by Walter Spearman & Sylvan Meyer, 
Southern Regional Council, 5 Forsyth St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

An excellent analysis of the way Southern newspapers cover one 
of the most important stories of the 20th Century, the segregation- 


integration crisis. 


Walter Spearman is journalism professor at the 


University of North Carolina. Sylvan Meyer is editor of The Gaines- 
ville, Ga., Daily Times, and chairman of the Georgia Advisory Com- 
mittee to the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 


Twenty Years Of Court Decisions Affecting Higher Education In 
The South, 1938-1958, by Jessie P. Guzman, Tuskegee Institute Press, 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


A comprehensive summary of the area indicated in the title, an 
important reference work. Mrs. Guzman is director of the Department 
of Records and Research at Tuskegee Institute and is an SCEF board 


member. 


A Chronology of Negotiations Leading to Lunch Counter Desegre- 
gation in Knoxville, Tenn., Knoxville Area Human Relations Council, 


Box 1011, Knoxville 1, Tenn. 


A valuable summary, showing how lunch counter integration came 


to one Southern city. 


* 


Delinquency— Alabama Style 


(By Special Correspondent) 

GADSDEN, Ala. — Three Ne- 
gro teenagers were found guilty 
of “delinquency” in Juvenile 
Court here—because they refused 
to move to the back of an inter- 
state Greyhound bus. 

They are Patricia, 17, Ruby 
Fredericka, 15, and Fred, Jr., 13, 
—all children of the Rev. and 
Mrs. Fred L. Shuttlesworth, 
Birmingham civil rights leaders. 

They were arrested here while 
traveling to their home in Bir- 
mingham from an_ integrated 
youth project at Highlander Folk 
School, Monteagle, Tenn. 

“At first we were in the back, 
but it was hot and when seats 
became vacant toward the front, 
we moved up,” Ruby said. 

The bus driver called police in 
oh + Gadsden. Ruby 

' reported that a 
policeman slap- 
ped her when 
: she had trouble 
ke speaking audi- 
” bly because of a 
cold, and then 
choked Fred, 
Jr., when he tried to protect her. 

The children were kept in jail 
all night, although their father 
came to Gadsden prepared to post 
bond. In a report to The Patriot, 
Ruby said: 

“IT could hear my brother in his 
cell singing ‘Because all men are 
brothers.’ Just hearing his voice 
gave my sister and me courage 





Patricia 


tests from all over the country. 
These had been organized by 
SCEF and the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, 
groups in which Mr. Shuttles- 
worth serves as an officer. A 
court attache said letters and 
telegrams were still arriving on 

- the day of the 
trial. 

Instead of 
jail, Judge Ray- 
burn put the 
- children on “in- 
‘ definite proba- 
tion.” He was 
amazed when 





they announced ‘ 
through their 
attorney, Len 
Holt of Norfolk, 
Va., that they 
would appeal. 
The judge said 
nobody had ever — 
appealed a Ju- 
venile Court decision. He at first 
set bond at $5,000 each but later 
reduced it to $500. Mr. Shut- 
tlesworth said: 

“The day has arrived when 
Negroes will no longer accept 
punishment for crimes not com- 
mitted.” 





Ruby Fredericka 





School Roundup 


(Continued from Page 1) 


was a capital of the Confeder- 
acy. But its “integration” con- 
sisted of two Negro girls enter- 
ing a white junior high, and 
even the city’s strongly segre- 
gationist newspapers were not 
upset. 

The most hopeful state was 
Tennessee. There 29 Negro first- 
graders integrated eight schools 
in Knoxville with apparently wide 
community acceptance. And in 
Nashville, beginning its fourth 
year of grade-a-year integration, 
the number of Negroes enrolled in 
mixed schools tripled from last 
year — but it was still only 168. 


Claude Sitton, Atlanta corres- 
pondent for The New York Times, 
noted that, excluding the Border 
states, the percentage of Negroes 
in mixed schools in the South 
is .07 per cent of the total Negro 
enrollment — one hundredth of 
one per cent a year since the 1954 
Supreme Court decision. 

Basically, the most hopeful 
aspect of the 1960 school open- 
ing was the apparently quiet 
acceptance on the part of the 
white population of what inte- 
gration did take place. White 
Southerners may be less oppos- 
ed to change than some have 






not to be afraid. All in all we— 
my brother and sister and I— 
hold no grudges against anyone. 
But I hope the trial will prove 
that all men should treat each 
other as brothers.” 

It didn’t—not quite, although 
Juvenile Judge Rayburn was ap- 
parently deterred from giving the 
children jail sentences by pro- 


Another place important as 

a symbol is Houston, because 
it has been the nation’s largest 
segregated school system. But 
here the integration involved 11 
Negro children — in a system 
of 170,000 students. 

(Detailed renorts on some of 
the places integrated will appear 
in later issues of the Patriot.) 


maintained. 

But token integration is the 
new weapon of the segregation- 
ists to avoid real change. And un- 
less there is soon Federal action 
to require compliance with the 
spirit as well as the letter of the 
law, very little of the present 
school generation will experience 
any change. 





Bits of History 





SCEF Friend Knew 14 Amendment Author 


A letter to SCEF from one of its staunch elder 
supporters, Mrs. Alice C. Phillips, 89, of Pasadena, 
Calif., set the Patriot staff to doing some research 
on Rep. John A. Bingham, the man who wrote the 
crucial first section of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution. 

In her letter, here reproduced, Mrs. Phillips 
wrote that she knew Bingham when she was a 
child. 

Bingham was one of the Radical leaders of the 
Reconstruction Congresses after the Civil War. 
Born in Pennsylvania in 1815, he was elected to 
Congress in 1854 from Cadiz, Ohio, where he prac- 
ticed law. He served in every Congress until 1873, 
except one—1864-65. He lived until 1900. 

The first section of the 14th Amendment is the 
one which forbids any state to abridge the privi- 
leges or immunities of citizens of the U.S., or to 
deprive any persons of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law, or to deny the equal 
protection of the laws. 

This is the section of the Constitution which 
makes Federal law applicable to the states. It 
is the one under which the Federal Government 
today finds authority to protect the rights of 
Negro citizens. It was the constitutional basis 
of the 1954 Supreme Court decision against 
school segregation. 

Because of the storm of protest that decision 
evoked in the South, there has been much discus- 
sion as to the original intention of the framers 
of the 14th Amendment. The authoritative work 
on the subject, The Adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, by Horace Edgar Flack (Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1908) makes it quite clear that Bingham 
and other Reconstruction leaders intended to make 
this Amendment do what the 13th didn’t—create 
Federal power to secure to Negroes equal access to 
schools and other public facilities. 

It was submitted to the states for ratification 
because, although the 13th Amendment had ended 
slavery, the Southern states were denying real 
freedom to the former slaves. 


Its essential provisions first passed Congress 
as the Civil Rights Act of 1866. Bingham was a 
strong supporter of this bill’s objectives but, ac- 
cording to Flack, was “one of the best, if not the 
best, constitutional lawyer in the House.” He 
thought the bill was unconstitutional and felt the 
evils the bill sought to remedy should be remedied 
by constitutional amendment. So he introduced 
Section 1 of the 14th Amendment. 

In later Reconstruction legislation, he and 
others sought to implement the amendment by laws 
granting equal access to schools, public utilities, 
etc. Bingham himself once described the 14th 
Amendment as the “keystone of American liberty.” 


‘BINGHAM WOULD BE APPALLED’ 
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“In my youth, I knew the Honorable John A. 
Bingham who wrote, presented, and saw passed the 
14th amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States conferring the right of citizenship on the 
newly emancipated Negroes. 

“He was a wonderful old man, living to the age 
of eighty-five. It was after he returned from 
Japan after serving for twelve years there as 
Minister, that I knew him in Cadiz, Ohio, from 
which district he started on his congressional 
career. 

“Were he alive today, he would be appalled, I 
know, at what has taken place in the South. I 
wish I had more to give.” 
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Father. Forgive Them... 


Minister Beaten and Jailed 


By ASHTON JONES 
(The writer of this article is 
white minister who has worked 
y integration for many years, 
aveling through the South in 
house on wheels painted with 
mbols of brotherhood. What 
ppened to him in the spring 
d summer of 1960 is one of 
e worst atrocities of the recent 
riod. The story is also told in 
pamphlet he recently issued.) 


It all started in Dallas, Tex., 
Easter Sunday, 1960. I dis- 
buted anti-discrimination liter- 
are to churchgoers. The follow- 
g week I had fellowship with 
any people, conducted a poster 
ilk, and gave out literature 
ar the Kress Store. 

The climax was participation 
n a sit-in with a brother minis- 
.er at three stores. Even though 
there were no incidents of pro- 
test, the wide favorable pub- 
licity evoked a storm from 
Dallas citizens and neighboring 
states. 

I left Dallas the following day 
en route to Atlanta. In Marshall, 
Tex., I visited leaders of previous 
sit-in demonstrations. I spoke to 
the students at Wiley College. 
Before I left the following day, 
the sheriff had me arrested. 

How anyone can be charged 
with vagrancy when driving his 
own house-on-wheels and having 
$89 in cash seems absurd. I was 
held incommunicado and received 
brutal treatment when I insisted 


Still Closed 


FARMVILLE, Va.—Prince Ed- 
ward Ccunty, Va., began its sec- 
ond year as the only county in 
the nation without any public 
schools. 

The schools were discontinued 
in 1959 to avoid compliance with 
a desegregation order. About 1,- 
400 white children are attending 
private schools. Negroes have 
spurned segregationist offers to 
help them establish private 
schools. They continue their 
struggle to restore public educa- 
tion. 
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on using the telephone. At the 
trial I was fined $200 or 90 days 
in jail. 

My wife secured a lawyer and 
raised $450 for bond, and I was 
released after 14 days in jail. The 
case is being appealed. 

I returned to Dallas. The car 
was badly damaged ... by sugar 
or syrup being put in the crank- 
case. On May 17, my decision was 
to proceed toward Atlanta with- 
out stopping along the way. 

Little did I realize that in 
Shreveport, La., I would be ar- 
rested again while eating in a 
Negro cafe. 

In jail there I was attacked by 
three prisoners and _ severely 





The Rev. Ashton Jones 


beaten. It was necessary to be 
hospitalized and have four stitch- 
es taken in my jaw. 

At the trial, the District At- 
torney suggested that I was in- 
competent, and I was under psy- 
chiatric observance for 17 days. 
At a later trial, | was found 
guilty of vagrancy and disturb- 
ing the peace and sentenced to 
eight months in prison. 

When I arrived at the prison 
farm seven days later, the prison- 
ers took over. One after another 
they beat my head, face and body 
for about 30 minutes. One, using 
a pair of clippers, clipped all of 
my hair from head and body, even 
my eyelashes. 

During and following this epi- 
sode I had many opportunities to 


show compassion for those who 
had administered this torture and 
persecution. The next week, my 
hands were tied, as though to a 
cross, to the top steel bunk. Water 
was dashed upon me from jars 
and buckets before they finally 
stripped me of all clothing. Then 
hands, fists, and towels flew in 
wild fury as they beat and lashed 
my face and body. This orgy con- 
tinued some 30 minutes. 

Never refusing an opportuni- 
ty to preach to any audience, I 
accepted the challenge and de- 
manded of the prisoners that I 
preach them a sermon Sunday 
evening. Using the story of 
the Good Samaritan, I spoke 
on the subject, “Brotherhood in 
Action.” Though I was among 
a hostile group, I never felt 
more led by the Spirit of Love. 


During the 30 days at the farm, 
I feel I made friends with other 
prisoners. There were other inci- 
dents of brutality when only two 
of three prisoners could be in- 
duced to participate. One prisoner 
who beat me on one occasion re- 
pented during the night, and we 
became good friends. 

The bond of $1,500 was finally 
posted and I was released. I 
found the World Brotherhood Car 
outside Shreveport with the out- 
side ruined. I have had to aban- 
don the idea of using this car 
again. 

But having experienced 74 days 
of punishment at the hands of 
officials and prisoners, I am hap- 
py to be alive and to have the 
opportunity of working a little 
longer for the cause of World 
Brotherhood. 


Help Needed 


Contributions to help the 
Rev. Ashton Jones appeal the 
cases described above should 
be sent to him at 3640 Denton 
Ave., San Gabriel, Calif. While 
he was in jail his mailing list 
of about 1,000 friends was sto- 
len, so he has been unable to 
write many of them for help. 
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Kneel-Ins Spread 


Kneel-ins, which started in At- 
lanta, began to catch fire and 
spread. Negro young people at- 
tempted to take part in white 
church services in Savannah, 
Memphis, New Orleans, and 
Alexandria, Va. 

In most of these places, at least 
a few churches welcomed them. 
Others turned them away. The 
Student Voice, published by the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, said the attitude of 
the students visiting the churches 
was “not one of protest but a 
feeling that only when all are 
united under God can there be 
true brotherhood.” 

* aK a 

Bus terminal restaurants at 
Trailways stations in five South- 
ern states — Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Florida, and 
Maryland — integrated facilities. 
The change came as a result of 
sit-ins at the station in Peters- 
burg, Va., carried out by mem- 
bers of the Petersburg Improve- 
ment Association. 55 persons 
were arrested, but subsequent 
negotiations with management of 
the restaurant chain brought the 
change in policy and dismissal of 
all charges. 

o * co 

In Miami, 18 members of 
CORE’s annual Interracial Ac- 
tion Institute were placed on a 
year’s probation on charges grow- 
ing out of a lunch counter sit-in. 
Seven of the demonstrators had 
protested by refusing bail and 
remaining in jail for the nine 
days between their arrest and 
their trial. 

* | * ae 

In Memphis¢ the Transit Com- 
pany announced that segregation 
would no longer be enforced on 
city buses. A desegregation suit 
by Negro citizens has been pend- 
ing. 

* * * 

In Bessemer, Ala., a grand jury 
indicted New York Times writer 
Harrison Salisbury on charges of 
criminal libel because of articles 
he wrote on race relations in the 
Birmingham-Bessemer area. (See 
June Patriot.) 





Gomiullion 


(Continued from Page 1) 


so I borrowed them from our 
white neighbors. I also got maga- 
zines from them and read them 
from cover to cover.” 

Young Charles also helped his 
mother with the washing and 
ironing which she did to help feed 
the family. This trained him to 
do his own clothes and save 
money when he left home to earn 
his way through high school and 
college. 

At 16 he went to Augusta, 
Ga., to attend a high school 
operated by Paine College. He 
also worked as a janitor, mail 
carrier, and library assistant. 
He then attended Paine College 
for 2% years, but had to quit 
to earn more tuition money. 

During the next four years he 
worked in the Philadelphia post 
office and as a teacher in Mil- 
ledgeville, Ga. His determination 
took him back to Paine College, 
where he graduated cum laude 
in 1928. By that time he was 
28 years old. 

During the summer he worked 
on a tobacco farm in Connecticut, 


Has Faith 


but in the fall he came to Tuske- 
gee Institute to teach in the high 





Personal Notes 


Dr. Gomillion married Miss 
Jennie Emily Baker of Char- 
lotte, N. C., in 1936. He had 
two daughters by his first wife. 
The older daughter’s son, Law- 
rence Allen Sims, has lived 
with Dr. and Mrs. Gomillion 
for 15 of his 18 years. Larry 
is a student at Tuskegee. 

Dr. Gomillion lists two books 
as having the most influence 
on his thinking — “Community 
Civics” by Scott Nearing and 
Jessie Field and “Principles of 





Sociology” by Edward A. Ross. 








school. Five years later he went 
to Fisk University, Nashville, to 
study sociology. 

During this period, he and 
Dr. Lewis Jones of Tuskegee 
did a survey of cotton tenancy 
in Texas and Mississippi. “We 
found the landlords cheating 
tenants by faulty arithmetic,” 
he said. “The merchants took 
relief goods and sold them—or 


In Informed People 


else they threw them away 
rather than let people have 
them.” 

Dr. Gomillion returned to Tus- 
kegee prepared to do battle 
through education and organiza- 
tion. He refused to let a white 
builder construct his house until 
the builder agreed to vouch for 
Gomillion so he could vote. There 
were 32 Negroes registered in 
Macon County at that time, al- 
though there were 22,000 in the 
county and they constituted 82% 
of the population. 

Dr. Gomillion helped found the 
Tuskegee Civic Association in 
1940, and has been president most 
of the time since. He helped 
organize the Tuskegee Institute 
Federal Credit Union in 1938, and 
was a director most of the time 
until 1958. 

The TCA increased the regis- 
tration of Negroes in Macon 
County to around 1,000, with 
the result that almost all Ne- 
groes residing in the city of 
Tuskegee were gerrymandered 
out by the Alabama Legisla- 
ture. This is now in the U. S. 
Supreme Court. 


The gerrymandering caused 
many TCA members and sympa- 
thizers to quit buying from 
merchants in the city of Tuske- 
gee, and 26 businesses went bank- 
rupt. Others survived with con- 
siderable reduction in business. 

Week in and week out, year in 
and year out, the TCA carries on 
its education program in line with 
the policy described by Dr. Go- 
million: 

“For more than 20 years I 
have been interested and active 
in the TCA because it is a civic 
educational organ. It acts upon 
the belief that if its members 
are informed, many of them 
will act intelligently. 

“We have urged Negroes to be 
law-abiding, to work industrious- 
ly, to spend economically, to save 
systematically, to borrow spar- 
ingly, to invest safely, to study 
diligently, to vote intelligently, 
to live democratically, to give al- 
truistically, and to die honorably.” 

This is a large order, but to a 
man like Charles G. Gomillion it 
is just another long-range goal in 
a life replete with goals attained 
after long struggle. 


In Macon, Ga., three white 
children have filed suit in Federal 
Court charging they were denied 
admission to the Americus High 
School because their families are 
members of Koinonia Community, 
which believes in and practices 
integration. 

ob * x 

In Richmond, Va., it was re- 
ported that 1,700 persons have 
participated in picketing discri- 
minating stores since February. 
Negro leaders rejected a compro- 
mise proposal by department 
stores—offering to integrate eat- 
ing facilities on lower floors but 
not those on upper floors. 

ok te * 

In Virginia, a new twist is an 
effort to integrate cemeteries. 
Suits have been filed in regard to 
city cemeteries in Portsmouth 
and Hopewell “in order that 
there may eventually be integra- 
tion from the cradle to the 
grave.” 

Integration of the dead has 
stirred as much opposition as in- 
tegration of the living. Both 
cities have announced their in- 
tention of getting out of the 
cemetery business. 

* * a 

In Austin, Tex., Negro and 
white teen-agers formed a joint 
delegation to the City Council to 
ask integration of swimming 
pools and other recreation facili- 
ties. They said: “We go to school 
together; we are friends; and we 
want to play and swim together.” 





Baltimore Gives 3 
Teeth to FEPC 


BALTIMORE, Md. — This city, 
the first in the South to have an 
FEPC law, has advanced another 
step in the struggle against job 
discrimination. 22 

It has amend- 
ed its FEPC 
law to give its 
Equal Employ- 
ment Opportu- 
nity Commis- | 
sion full en- = , 
forcement Mr. Camponeschi 
provisions—subpoena powers and 
authority to take “cease and de- 
sist orders” against discrimina- 
tion into court. 

The Commission, established in 
1956, had previously had partial 
enforcement powers but operated 
mainly by education and persua- 
sion. While it made considerable 
progress, its experience proved 
that such agencies need ful] en- 
forcement powers to be truly ef- 
fective. (See Feb., 1960, Patriot.) 
The Commission’s executive sec- 
retary is Philip A. Camponeschi, 
an SCEF board member. 
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THE SOUTHERN PATRIOT 


Violenee In Jacksonville 


(By Special Correspondent) 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla. — The 
violence which lurks under the 
surface in many Southern com- 
munities erupted here at the end 
of the summer. 

It started when a group of 
white men armed with ax handles 
and ball bats attacked young Ne- 
gro sit-in demonstrators. Later 
there was retaliation from youth 
gangs in the Ashley Street sec- 
tion, an underprivileged area. 

The result: 1 Negro killed, 

70 persons wounded, 150 arrest- 
ed, and over 80 fined or jailed, 

more than two-thirds of them 

Negro—and a city in tension. 

Press reports were contradic- 
tory. Here are some first-hand 
observations of a leading Florida 
minister: 

“For more than a week student 
sit-downs went along without vio- 
lence. On a Friday morning, a 
group of Negro students were 
brought to the Juvenile Shelter. 
Shortly all were released except 
one girl, and a rumor started that 
one of those in charge of the 
Shelter made advances to her. 
This rumor reached Ashley Street, 


“News of these Saturday morn- 
ing events also reached Ashley 
Street. Then it was that the 
counter-violence started. Bottles 
were thrown at passing automo- 
biles and cars were damaged. 


“On Monday there were some 
80 who appeared in court before 
the judge. The proportion of 
Negroes to whites was two to one. 


“On Ashley Street one Negro 
policeman fired on Negroes 
late Saturday. If on Saturday 
morning the downtown police 
had been as alert, one wonders 
if the violence would have 
started .. .” 

At least four facts of social 
significance emerge from. the 

Jacksonville incident: 

1. There is no dispute of the 
fact that the violence started 
from white hoodlums. Even the 
counter-violence did not come 
from the sit-in demonstrators but 
mostly from Negro juvenile 
“gangs” — long considered “de- 
linquents” by police. Persons or- 
ganized for a high social purpose, 
such as integration, do not so 
easily resort to violence, even un- 


2. The real enemy of the whites 
and Negroes who fought each 
other in Jacksonville is poverty 
and poor living conditions. The 
whites were underprivileged peo- 
ple from the surrounding coun- 
tryside. The Negroes were vic- 
tims of poor housing and no 
recreational facilities in over- 
crowded urban areas. These social 
evils might be more creatively 
attacked if Southern communities 
spent less energy on preserving 
segregation. 

3. The primary failure was 
that of the city administration. 
White and Negro religious lead- 
ers had long urged Mayor Hay- 
don Burns to set up a bi-racial 
commission. He refused, saying 
such commissions always lead 
to integration. Even after the 
riots, when the Jacksonville 
Ministerial Association again 
urged such action, he refused. 

4. Sometimes creative leader- 
ship in a community must act 
on its own. Thus, latest reports 
indicated that white and Negro 
ministers were working independ- 
ently to form an interracial com- 
mittee to deal with community 






—Louisville Defender photo 


“CIVIL RIGHTS BISHOP” is the title that Louisville has given the 

Rt. Rev. C. Ewbank Tucker, bishop of the AME Zion Church and ar 

SCEF board member. Here he “vigils” with members of CORE during 

a stand-in at a Louisville department store tea room. The tea roon 

was closed and three persons arrested, but negotiations aimed at ful 
integration soon followed. 





Student Movement 


(Continued from Page 1) 
successes at lunch counters, it 
will move against other areas of 
discrimination. 

The protests started spon- 
taneously and spread spontan- 
eously to every Southern state. 
But soon the young people saw 


with students expelled for inte- 
gration activity and put them in 
touch with scholarship agencies; 
they helped find legal aid where 
needed; they sought help from 
adult and non-Southern organiza- 
tions; they let students in one 
state know what those in another 





one of the main Negro streets of der provocation. 
Jacksonville, in a thickly popu- 
lated section. 

“Sit-downs continued the next 
morning, Saturday. At 8:30 sev- 
eral cars of men arrived with 
boxes of ball bats and pointed 
sticks and Confederate flags. 
These were white men. 

“Police stood and watched the 
boxes of bats and sticks being 

placed on the sidewalks in front 
of stores where sit-downs were 
forming. Police did nothing. 

“In the midst of the ensuing passive resistance. 
melee a few arrests were made, $200 in the bank 
but only of Negroes. Later State the...” ’ 
Patrol Troopers arrived. From 
then on some whites were among 
those arrested. Some Negroes 
were picked up on vagrancy 
charges as they had no weapons. 


Another Scapegoat? 


In a familiar pattern, a white integrationist was apparently made 
the scapegoat in the Jacksonville riots. 

Richard Parker, 25, of Tice, Fla., sociology student at Florida State 
University and an NAACP member, was a participant in the peaceful 
sit-ins. He was arrested on a vagrancy charge. 
was a “main inciter.” 

In court, Municipal Judge John E. Santor let most of the 80 
persons arrested off with fines. But to Parker he said: “So you’re 
one of the fellows leading these riots?” 

“T’m not leading them, 
I’m a student. I’m not a vagrant. 
I’m a member of the National Association for 


“Ninety days,” the Judge said. 

“I'd like to appeal,” Parker declared. 

“Ninety days,” repeated the judge. 

Later Parker was Severely beaten by a fellow prisoner. He was 
charged with fighting. 


problems. 


Police claimed he 


” 


“They are non-violent 
I have over 


Parker replied. 


that if the movement was to 
continue there must be organi- 
zation. A Southwide conference 
was called by the Southern 
Christian Leadership Confer- 
enece at Raleigh in April, and 
there SNCC was set up (See 
May Patriot). 

SNCC leaders, who were elected 
at Raleigh, represent 13 states 
and the District of Columbia. 
They know the value of spontane- 
ity and local initiative and don’t 
want to lose it. Therefore they do area. The conference will con- 
not see their job as laying down a 
Southwide blueprint for action. 
Instead, they view the commit- 
tee’s role as a clearinghouse, co- 
ordinator, and—where needed—a 
spokesman for the movement. 

Througout the summer they will be “Nonviolence and the 
fulfilled these tasks. They worked 


state were doing. They sent rep- 
resentatives to speak for youth at 
the political conventions. 

It was partly because of 
SNCC’s activities that student 
protests continued and in some 
cases expanded during the sum- 
mer instead of dying, as some 
had predicted they would. 

SNCC has called a_ second 
Southwide conference in Atlanta 
October 14-16, and seeks repre- 
sentatives from every protest 


sider where the movement goes 
from here. It promises to lay 
foundations for continuing impact 
of the young generation on the 
old ways of the South. 

The theme of the conference 


Achievement of Desegregation.” 








How Desegregation Can Grow Into Integration 


BY FREDERICK A. BLOSSOM 


(As legal barriers to segregation fall, there is an in- 
creasing awareness that even after the laws are removed 
there is yet a long mile to go before we achieve a 
brotherly society. Desegregation and integration are 
radically different processes. This article by a white man, 
long an opponent of segregation, now a Florida resident, 
suggests some things each individual can do. The Patriot 
welcomes comment from other readers.) 


While of course giving our main attention and effort 
to the important issues of integrated schools, Negro vot- 
ing rights, and job opportunities, we should not forget 
that “apartheid” curses every aspect of our social life. 


Even if the school, voting, and job battles are won, 
racial separation will continue unless countless aspects 
of the social pattern are corrected. 

Without lessening our activity on presently domi- 
nant issues, would it not be well for us to study ways 
we can wear down the separatist habits that nearly 
all of us unconsciously fall into? 

This line of thought was first suggested to me by a 
pamphlet entitled “There Are Things To Do” which 
Lillian Smith published 20 years ago. She pointed out 
that even in those times we could make a start toward 

tearing down the “Chinese Wall” between the races, 
and she outlined ways to go about it. 

The idea appealed to us and we have since then been 
doing whatever we could to carry it out. 

@ We were living in Washington at that time, and 
we welcomed the integration of the local cooperative 
bookshop, which became the most vital cultural center 
in that city. 

@ We patronized Negro movie houses and were most 

courteously received. 

@ We rented to a Negro family one floor of our 
three-story house in a definitely Southern neighborhood. 
No unpleasant results. 


t 


@ When we sold our too-large house, we built a cot- 
tage in a Negro subdivision and are glad we did. De- 
pendable and helpful neighbors. 


@ When I had to put up a legal fight for my govern- 
ment job, I engaged a talented Negro lawyer. Even my 
integrationist friends urged me not to “throw the case 
away,” pointing out that the chairman of the appeals 
board was a Southern “colonel.”’” We won a smashing 
victory. 

@ We encouraged Negro friends to attend and to 
join the Unitarian church we attended. We went as 
friendly observers to a statewide Negro P.-T.A. conven- 
tion. We invited Negro friends to accompany us to con- 
certs, lectures, mass meetings. 

@ We patronized a Negro gas station, dry-cleaning 
establishment, barber, dentist (the most expert and cul- 
tured we have met in our four-score years), and em- 
ployed Negro carpenters, electricians, painters, etc. 


And here are some other suggestions of things white 
people can do to change the over-all pattern: 

@ Give Negro friends and neighbors a lift to and 
from market, ete. Always have them sit up in front. 








—Margaret Rigg 











@ Invite their children to play with our children 
and vice versa, both indoors and out, and plan birthday 
and Christmas parties together. Also picnics and ex- 
cursions. 

@ Invite Negro friends and neighbors to drop in and 
have a chat and cup of tea. Exchange garden hints, 
seeds, cuttings, etc., with them and try to get them 
admitted to garden clubs. 

@ Always invite and urge Negroes to “sit up front” 
at meetings. Whenever possible, include Negroes on 
civic and social committees. 

@ Buy extra copies of The Southern Patriot regularly 
and distribute them to Negro leaders—also to white 
persons. 

@ Be seen with Negroes in a natural but unprovoca- 
tive manner as often as possible. In a bus, at public 
meetings, etc., take a seat beside a Negro whenever 
possible, and converse naturally. 


(Our Negro fellow-supporters of SCEF can recipro- 
cate along parallel lines and help develop this program.) 


There are those who will say that an “intentional” 
program as here outlined places too much emphasis on 
race and would keep people from just acting naturally. 
We agree that it would be ideal if we could all, for ex- 
ample, just walk into a meeting and sit down by any- 
body without looking at his color. 

But the facts of life in our society today do not give 
us this ideal situation. Separation is an insidious and 
all-pervasive habit in the thinking and living of most 
of us. Some such conscious program as this seems 
needed to initiate change. 

If we make it a practice to do these little things, 
we will build for ourselves happier and richer lives, set 
an example for others, and thereby be instrumental in 
bringing nearer the time when we can all forget color 
completely. 


(If you like these ideas and would like to distribute 
this article to others, you can send contributions for 
reprints to SCEF, 822 Perdido St., New Orleans 12, La.) 


_ > we 





